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bog water and as ineffectual "; that phrase sums up Moore's
criticism of Irish life. The stories all bear their date on the
face of them. The intellectuals of that period in Ireland
dismissed the idea of any important political advance.
But they counted it possible to prepare for " a generous
uprush of wisdom in its poets and thinkers. It was not in
the interest of the Spiritual authorities in Ireland that such
advances should be realized : a new movement of the
human mind in Ireland was indeed precisely what was
feared/' To provide leadership in such a movement was
started " Dana, a magazine of independent thought/' under
the editorship of John Eglinton, whose description of the
period is here quoted (from his Irish Literary Portraits) ;
and in Dana Moore's stories appeared.
History has made its comment. Another generation
saw this same ineffectual people successfully in revolt
against all authority, not excluding the ecclesiastical;
but Moore gave an exaggeration, justifiable in the artistic
sense, of a state of things then to be found in the outlying
parts of Ireland. Almost any of the tales might have
been based on an anecdote of facts which he had heard.
After these stories, the novelist's mind, dwelling on
Irish scenes and conceivable Irish situations, presented
him with the material for a novel of foil length, in which
interest should reside not in the narrative but in the evolu-
tion of character. The Lake tells how a parish priest in
the West of Ireland, finding that his too attractive school-
mistress is about to bear an illegitimate child, drives her out
of his parish with pulpit denunciation, and then gradually
discovers that jealousy has been his real motive ; that he
is in love with this young woman, who has become a
rich man's mistress. Finally, after long correspondence
with her, he decides to fly from the ties of his priestly office,
not hoping to join the girl, for she is gone beyond his
reach, but simply to be free.
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